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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
BY JOSEPH PHIPPS. 
(Continued from page 68.) 

Mankind are not left to Satan, nor to their own 
lusts, nor to live without God in the world. A 
way is cast up. A means is provided. Besides 
the natural, and traditional consciousness of mere 
moral good and evil in every breast, God hath a 
divine witness in the heart of each individual, 
which will truly manifest right and wrong in 
the conscieuces of those who faithfully adhere 
thereto, afford light and power to set them free 
from the mists of prepossession and prejudice, 














able supporter in the paths of religion and vir- 
tue. 

What instructor can we have equal to this 
most intimate witness? A monitor so near, £0 
constant, so faithful, so infallible! This is the 
great gospel privilege of every man: the advan- 










heart, without money, and without price, yet 
with certainty. Is it reasonable to conclude, this 
nice, true and awful discerner, should be less 
than divine ? Can any person, upon serious con- 
sideration, imagine it to be the nature of the 
fallen man himself? Is there the least probability 
that anything so corrupted and clouded, should 
so clearly and instantly distinguish, and would 
the heart of man, which is declared by inspira- 
tion to be deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked,* so faithfully reprove itself? 
Would that which delights in its own indulgence, 
and is impatient of restraint, act in daily control 
to its own inclinations? Is it the property of 
evil to do good? Here is a just criterion. That 
which is natural leads according to nature; that 
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which is spiritual according to the spirit. These 
are distinguished in scripture by the terms flesh 
and spirit,* and are truly said to war aguinst 
each other in man. As sin wars against the spirit 
to destroy the soul, the spirit wars against sin to 
save the soul. 

Let me query with you who, instead of em- 
bracing in humility, love and thankfulness, this 
upright principle as divine, are exerting your 
abilities to depreciate and revile it. Whilst you 
confess it distinguishes right from wrong in your 
own breasts, by its approbation of the first, and 
rebuke of the last; can you thus acknowledge it 
to be infallibly good, and, at the same time at- 
tribute it to yourselves? “I know,” saith Paul, 
“that in me, that is my flesh,” or belonging to 
my nature, “ dwelleth no good thing.” + Is your 
nature in a better condition than his was? Is 
there any good thing in yours, yet was there 
none in his? He confessed he had none as man. 
I presume you have no more than he had. 
Whence then this quick and righteous discrimi- 
nator appearing in your conseiences? You will 
not say, it is of Satan; it must therefore either 
be of man, or of God. For the reasons above 


and become to them a safe conductor, and an | hinted, it cannot be of man; it must therefore 


be of God. Wonderful is the mercy, and great 
the advantage to every man, that God himself, 
according to the scriptures, thus condescends to 
be the teacher of his people,f by the manifesta- 
tion of his spirit in every heart; and certainly 
it ought to be accepted and observed with the 


tage of having it preached day by day in his own | greatest reverence and thankfulness. 


The increase and operation of this living prin- 
| ciple becomes a new life in and to the obedient 
|soul. quickening and refreshing it with a sense 
of divine love, strength and comfort. This life 
| being begot and brought forth by the holy spirit 

in the willing mind, is called a birth of the spirit, 
and being its new production there, it is styled 
the new birth ; and seeing our first parents, im- 
mediately upon their creation, were favored with 
this spiritual birth in them, and lost it by dis- 
obedience ; the renewal of it, both in themselves 
and in their posterity, has taken the terms of 
regeneration and renovation, or the birth of di- 
vine life renewed in man. Being inheritors of 
spiritual death in Adam, or in the fallen state 
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and nature, we can only be born again to life in 


Christ, by the power and virtue of his holy spirit, 
who is the resurrection and the life.* 

Every productive power brings forth its own 
likeness; the evil spirit an evil birth, and the 
good spirit a birth answerable to its goodness ; 
and as every natural birth admits of a growth, so 
doth this spiritual birth in the soul. Our Saviour 
represents its gradual progression, in those 
similes of the increase of the mustard-seed, the 
process of leaven, and the springing up of living 
water into everlasting life.t The apostles Peter 
and John also show the several gradations ex- 


perienced amongst the believers, under the si- | 


miles of new-born babes, children, young men 
and fathers.{ There is likewise not only a pro- 
gression from the lowest of these states to the 
highest, but even that of fathers admits of con- 
tinual advances, as Paul witnesseth; who, though 
he truly asserted that the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus had set him free from the 
Jaw of sin and death,§ yet he was sensible of 
higher degrees of attainment still before him ; 
and therefore, after he had been thirty years in 
the apostleship, he makes this acknowledgment : 
* Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect, but I follow after, if that I 
may apprehend that for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended ; but this one thing 
I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark, for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’|| 

Those who treat this doctrine, of the necessity 
of man’s being renewed, led and guided by the 
spirit of his Maker, as a disparagement to human 
reason, put the highest indignity upon the su- 
preme wisdom, goodness and power. The digni- 
ty of human nature consists not in self-sufficiency, 
The most exalted of created beings neither exist 
nor act independent of their Creator ; much less 
man, who in his primitive purity was made lower 
than the angels. He stands in continual need of 
divine help; and his true dignity consists in be- 
ing, by his reason, above all inferior creatures, 
capable of consciously receiving that assistance, 
and of being thereby preferred to, and preserved 
in a blessed union and communion with his 
Maker. It cannot be any lessening to an in- 
ferior, to be directed and guided by a superior 
being ; especially by the supreme Lord, and sole 
author of all existence, infinite in excellency, 
power and wisdom, and immutable in glory. 
Endued with his spirit in any degree, the crea- 
ture is raised above the highest elevation of its 
own nature; and the more it is clothed with it, 
the more it is dignified and exalted. 

No created being, by its natural powers, can 
rise above its natural sphere. To reach a sub- 
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limer station, it must be assisted by strength su- 


perior to its own ; a power equal to the height of 
its ascent. It is only when the Sun of righteous- 
ness sheds forth its quickening beams upon the 
spirit of man, that the poor worm is capacitated 
in reality, to take wing and mount above its sub- 
lunary limits, towards the regions celestial. 

Some writers of the epicurean cast, have im- 
agined it beneath the divine greatness, for the 
sovereign Lord of all, to stoop so low as to make 
man a peculiar object of his notice and regard. 
To such as mistake those sure marks of degener- 
acy, pride and haughtiness, for greatness of soul, 
this may seem reasonable ; but in him to whom 
pride is an abomination,* and as distant from his 
similitude as darkness is from light, it cannot have 
any place. What it is not below him to create, 
it cannot be beneath him to regard proportion- 
ably to the end he made it for; and seeing man 
was created for a purpose of his glory,} and to 
partake of his felicity, it would derogate from his 
wisdom and goodness, to suppose he should look 
upon it as below him to enable man to answer 
the great ends of his creation; which he could 
not by any means do, without a competent as- 
sistance from his Maker. Pride was the cause of 
the degeneracy of angels, and its natural conse- 
quence is the destruction of peace and felicity to 
all that entertain it. By being something in 
our own conceit, attributing any good to our- 
selves, or aspiring above our place and due order, 
we centre in pride and arrogance. Created be- 
ings may be guilty of this; but it is impossible 
to that all-perfect existence, who is infinite, om- 
nipotent, and immutable. 

This visible world demonstrates, it was made 
by an Omnipotent power, and is preserved by the 
same power. Without power it could not be 
made ; and as Thomas Sherlock justly observes, 
“That which owes its very being to power must 
depend upon the power that made it, for it can 
have no principle of self-subsistence independent 
of its cause.”{ What doth not necessarily exist, 
must both be originally created, and continually 
upheld by the power that made it. It had no 
being before its creation. It cannot retain its 
being against the will of its Creator. Its exist- 
ence and support stand equally in the power of 
its Maker; without whom it was nothing, could 
never have existed, nor can continue its existence. 

It was made by his power, is preserved by his 
power, and upon the withdrawment of his power 
would dissolve and evanish into its original no- 
thing. There is no medium between self-exist- 
ence and dependence on its cause ; therefore a 
cessation from it, of the power that made it, 18 
annibilation to it. Thus, as all created things 
were made, and still subsist solely by the energy 
of the Creator’s will and power, he must neces- 
sarily, whilst they exist, be omnipresent with 
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them, in them, and through them ; therefore 


cannot be ignorant of any thing relating to 
them, nor unconcerned about them, or any part 
of them. 

The continual interposition and superintend- 
ence of the spirit of God, was always requisite to 
man, both to preserve him whilst in innocence, 
and to recover him from under his fallen estate, 
by governing the effects of natural causes; and 
to counteract the wiles, and oppose the influences 
of the evil spirit. Therefore the great Mediator 
for, and Redeemer of men, was from the begin- 
ning, not only incarnately and corporeally given 
for a propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
to be testified, or verified, in due time; but he 
was also as universally given, in a spiritual man- 
ner, to be a witness, a leader and commander.’’* 
1. He is spiritually given for a witness, to testi- 
fy against sin in every breast, by his smitings 
there for evil conceived or committed. 2. For 
a leader and commander, to such as pay due re- 
gard to his convictions, by turning from iniquity 
to him that smites them, and cleaving to him in 
that faith and love he producesin them. These 
he leads in a cross to all the corrupt nature, and 
empowers them to follow him in the regeneration. 
This is the true doctrinal cross of Christ. 

To be continued. 





MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
"Contioued from page 77.] 

In a letter dated Lynn, Ist of January, 1812, 
J.J. Gurney remarks: We began with Nor- 
wich, where there were more than 1500 families 
containing readers, entirely without the Scrip- 
tures. Many of these have already been sup- 


tion is effected, no great deficiency will remain. 
Our school at Norwich has taken up still more 
of my time than the Bible Society. It is al- 
ready brought into excellent order, and [ am at 
last pretty confident of its ultimate success. 

I heartily unite with thee in the sincere de- 
sire, that while we are looking to. the good of 
others, we may not be neglecting ourselves. May 
we all be advancing in obedience to the will of 
(od, and in the knowledge of his Son, Jesus 
Christ :—the latter is the consequence of the 
former. ‘He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he 
that loveth me, shall be loved of my Father, and 
[ will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” 
This text affords great consolation to those who 
are very sensible, as I own [ am, of the darkness 
which surrounds us here. If we humbly en- 
deavor to do our Master's will, he will manifest 
himself to us. I humbly hope and pray, that 
this new year may bring us both nearer to the 
Fountain of living waters. I write it with a 
deep impression of my own instability ; but may 
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we, through divine assistance, not be “of them 
who draw back unto perdition, but of them that 
believe to the saving of the soul.” ‘ 

Saturday, 8th February. I have 
great doubts whether I have not disregarded 
Quaker scruples to my hurt. May I be enabled 
simply to perform the Lord’s will in this and 
all other respects; and may it please thee, O 
Lord, to strengthen me in that which is right, 
and to shine once more upon my wandering 
mind. Let me remember, that it is the very 
purpose of multiplied trials, whether little or 
great, to loosen our hold of this world, and to 
fix our prospects upon the world which is to 
come. 

April 12th, Sunday. . . . To-day has through 
mercy been peaceful and refreshing. Read life 
of Penington with Priscilla before breakfast ; 
walked to Norwich; two very reviving meet- 
ings. . . . May the good impressions given this 
day continue with me for my benefit during 
the week to come. 17th. [After alluding to a 
religious visit from his uncle Joseph Gurney and 
another friend, he remarks, | I have felt that if 
ever I go forth in the Lord’s service, I must 
first pass through tribulations and deep trials of 
faith. . . . I am conscious of my own manifold 
past transgressions ; I am conscious of the in- 
stances in which, I believe, I have fought against 
the Lord’s Spirit; and am truly conscious of my 
present weakness and ignorance. I believe, I 
may add, that I feel a simple and sincere desire 
to be actuated by his grace in the heart, to bow 
before him and to do his will, whithersoever he 
may be pleased to lead me. 

May l7th. [After alluding to a Bible meet- 


= by the Society for Promoting Christian | ing at Fakenham.] There is great danger lest 


nowledge, and I hope that when our distribu- | 


self should be exalted in these public matters, 
I desire to be preserved from this danger. May 
the Lord yet be pleased to guide me, though I[ 
have, indeed, to confess myself a poor wandering 
sheep. 

To-morrow I intend going to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. .. . My wish is—Ist. To stand fast, on 
fundamentals, in general Christianity. 2d. To 
conform to Friends wherever it may appear my 
duty. 3d. To seize this opportunity of laying 
my heart open to God ; to get upon good ground ; 
to expose my chaff to the fire. 

June 6th. Returned this day from London, 
where I have passed eighteen busy and intcrest- 
ing days. The Yearly Meeting, which engrossed 
me almost entirely, has been interesting, and I 
hope profitable. I have been enabled to unite 
with Friends in their spirituality, and have 
thought I had reason to be satisfied with their 
mode of spiritual worship. The first few days 
were to me a season of humiliation and peace ; 
little communication with particular individuals, 
but great satisfaction in observing generally the 
striking manner in which the character of Christ, 
and the doctrine of the cross, were frequently 
brought forward. 
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July 12th, Sunday. . . . 1 desire to thank 
my God for his unmerited blessings this day ; 
during which I have experienced the necessity 
of humiliation and watchfulness ; a willingness to 
obey the Lord, and a humble desire to be led 
about and instructed by him. ‘The principal 
point in my mind, is the necessity of greater and 
more complete integrity. A questioning, wheth- 
er it may not soon be right for me to conform, 
in other little matters, to the habits of Friends. 

Sunday, July 26th. Another week passed in 
considerable indolence, the effect of visiting far 
from profitable ; very little done, and this morn- 
ing my mind very low. Yesterday I went to 

’s, and doubted whether it was not my duty 
to go into the room with my hat on. 
do it, and believe it was not absolutely required 
of me; still I was afraid of trusting the impres- 
sion on my mind. 

In a letter to one of his sisters under the last 
date, J. J. Gurney says: Every day’s experi- 
ence serves to prove that the Lord leads his 
children by different ways to the same end. For 
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my own part, though just now faint and discou- | 


raged, and feeling with more than common force 
the obstructions which my nature is opposing to 
divine grace, yet I believe I am moving on slow- 
ly, and in a line somewhat diverging from thine. 


I did not | 
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family and meeting, that as I lay in bed one 
night, light from above seemed to beam upon 
me and point out in a very explicit manner, the 
duty of submitting to decided Quakerism, more 
particularly to the humbling sacrifice of ‘ plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour, and apparel.’ The 
Visitation was strong, but my will was stronger ; 
I would not, I did not comply ; putting off what 
appeared to me almost unbearable, to a more 
|*convenient season.’ I was then rather more 
| than twenty-one years old, and the morning sac- 
' rifice was not bound to the horns of the Lord’s 
altar with the integrity, boldness, and simplicity, 
which the case required. Many persons might 
say that, taking into view the danger of imagi- 
| nation in such measures, I did well in resisting 
this call. After a space of nearly thirty years, 
full of variety of experience, I am not of this 
|judgment; for I believe that nothing is more 
| profitable than the ready obedience of faith, and 
| nothing more dangerous than the contrary. In 
my own case, the effect of irresolution was a 
| painful state of spiritual weakness ; and when 
at last I made the sacrifice, it was but lamely 
| done, and under circumstances of still greater 
| humiliation to the pride and vanity of my own 
| heart than it would have been at first. In the 
{mean time I enjoyed some very precious reli- 





Far as our external paths may diverge, if we each | gious privileges, two of which deserve to be par- 
can but be faithful to the light given us, L believe | ticularly recorded. The first was a visit to our 
our hearts and our religious sympathies will al- | meeting from our friend Ann Jones, (then Ann 


ways remain strong and near. 

{ am much and increasingly under the power 
of some of the minor difficulties which Friends 
have to bear; my judgment is also increasingly 
accordant with them on some very important 
points, particularly about ministry. I have been 
engaged lately in reading the Bible, with the de- 
sire of forming a scriptural view of the mode of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, and I must own 


that, whether it be a warped mind, or whether | 


it be the truth, the result of my researches is 
much in favor of the opinion of Friends. At 
the same time I do not mean to say that I have 
not many doubts. I only wish that I more 
watchfully and completely acted up to the know- 
ledge given. 

The entry in the Journal which follows, writ- 
ten upon his 25th birthday, a few days after he 
had penned the foregoing letter, is the first which 
is dated according to the usage of Friends. 

First day,8th mo, 2d, 1812. Lbelieve I may 
rejoice in having had the assistance of the Lord 
in the past week. On sixth day, on my return 
from Cromer, | made up my wind, 1 humbly 
trust, with the divine blessing, to conform more 
evtirely with Friends in plainness of speech and 
apparel. 

Many years later, in his Autobiography, he 
thus reviews this important period of his life :— 


| Burgess.) I was powerfully affected and sub- 
| Goes under her ministry, almost, if not «quite 
constrained to surrender at discretion by the 
love of Christ. The second was an attendance 
at the Yearly Meeting, to which, in despite of 
my youth and lapelled coat, I was appointed re- 
presentative. I well remember insisting in our 
| Quarterly Meeting, on the reading of the advice 
| of the Yearly Meeting respecting what ought to 
|be the character of representatives, by way of 
showing myself unfit, but the Friends prevailed. 
. . The Yearly Meeting was to me, in this as in 
other years, an occasion of inexpressible solem- 
nity—I hope of edification. 
Soon after my return home, I was engaged to 
a dinner party at the house of one of our first 
county gentlemen. Three weeks before the 
time was I engaged, and three weeks was my 
young mind in agitation, from the apprehension, 
of which I could not dispossess myself, that I 
must enter his drawing room with my hat on. 
| From this sacrifice, strange and unaccountable as 
\it mayappear, | could not escape. Ina Friend’s 
|attire, and with my hat on, I entered the draw- 
|ing room at the dreaded moment, shook hands 
| with the mistress of the house, went back into 
the hall, deposited my hat, spent a rather com- 
fortable evening, and returned home in some 
degree of peace. I had afterwards the same 


“ { am not sure of the preci-e time, but I think | thing to do at the Bishop’s; the result was, that 
it was very soon after my father’s decease, and|I found myself the decided Quaker, was per- 
after a visit from my dearest sister Fry to our fectly understood to have assumed that charac- 








ter, and to dinner parties, except in the family 
circle, was asked no more.” 

To some readers such an incident may appear 
almost inexplicable. That true religion leads in- 
to no wayward eccentricities may be readily ad- 
mitted. Yet if there be, as every believer in 
the New Testament must acknowledge, a reality 
in the being and guidance of the Holy Spirit, it 
cannot surely be denied that, under such a gui- 
dance, adapted as it is to all the varieties of in- 
dividual character and circumstances, there may 
be cases in which the awakened soul is con- 
strained to do or to leave undone, things which, 
at other times, and under other circumstances 
may be felt to be matters of indifference. The 


workings of imagination, leading into the ever | 


varying forms of “ will worship, and voluntary 


humility,’’ have been doubtless, at times, mista- 


ken for divine illumination. But it is not imag- 
ination—it is the work of the Holy Spirit alone— 


which, whilst calling for the sacrifice, humbles | 


the soul, draws it from evil, and establishes it 
in holiness; which, apart from the excitement, 
can inspire living faith in Christ, true love to 
God, and simple resignation to his will in all 
things. And shall the errors of a misguided 
fancy, or the mistakes even of good men, lead 
any to doubt the truth or the safety of his hea- 
venly direction when so evidenced? To the re- 
ligious mind the view here presented of the 


young disciple, but a few years before conspicu- | 


ous for his elegant accomplishments in the ball 
room, now made willing, in obedience to the call 
of apprehended duty, to “ become a fool” 
amongst his former acquaintance for the sake of 
his Divine Master, cannot fail to furnish matter 
for profitable reflection. 


“The wearing of the hat in the house,” con- | 


tintes Joseph John Gurney, “is not my prac- 
tice. I have no wish to repeat what then hap- 
pened; but I dare not regret a circumstance 


which was, under the Divine blessing, made the | 


means of fully deciding my course, and thus of 
facilitating my future progress. Here I would 
observe that when scruples on points of a reli- 
gious and practical nature are well founded, they 
abide the test of time and experience. This has 
been completely the case with me, as it relates 
to plainness. Never have I regretted the change 
which [I then made; never have I doubted, that 
in that direction precisely, lay my appointed 


course of religious duty. I might have taken a | 


more dazzling course in the world, or even in 
the ‘ religious world,’ but I believe that, in 
proportion to my willingness to be circumscribed 
within these somewhat humiliating boundaries, 
has been, in fact, the scope both for usefulness 
and happiness. Let it always be remembered, 
that the restraints of the Spirit are most abun- 
dantly recompensed by its blessed liberty.” 

The passage in the Journal under date 8th 
month, 2nd, after recording his decision as above 
noticed, closes with the following reflections : 
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In thus entering more completely into a small 
society of Christians, I feel satisfied on the 
ground of believing that they hold the doctrine 
of Christ, in magy respécts, more in its driginal 
purity than any other sect. At the same time, 
my judgment differs from them in some particu- 
lars; I think I may say, it does about the sa- 
craments ; and I seem to see how much Friends 
would be improved, by a more extensive know- 
ledge and profession of the great offices of a Sa- 
'viour’s love. I also think, that there is a dan- 
ger in the Society of laying too great a stress 


upon trifles. Thus impressed, I hope [ shall 


, |ever be able to stand upon a broad basis, where- 


on I ean heartily unite with all Christians. 

[ desire a catholic spirit ; a truly humble and 
|dependent mind; an increase of faith, hope, 

watchfulness, and knowledge of Scriptural truth. 

This day completes my 24th year. I can with 
sincerity return iny humble and he: arty thanks to 
the Author of all good, that he has been pleased 
graciously to look upon one who has greatly 
sinned. May he still preserve me upright an d 
free from error. May he lead me and all of us 
in the way of life everlasting. 

They who have accompanied Joseph John 
Gurney thus far, conversing with his most re- 
tired thoughts, may have been not unfrequently 
reminded, how gradu il is often the growth of 
conviction; how varied are the phases ‘which the 
mind assumes during its progress; and that even 
after the judgment has ripened on some points, 
there may be others, hardly less important, which 
remain to be matured under the influence of in- 
creased light and experience, In further illus 
| tration of this remark, it may not perhaps be un- 
fitting to close the present chapter with a strik- 
ing passage of the journal, written many years 
later, 8 mo. Ist, 1840, where he thus sums up 
the convictions of maturer years :— 

‘‘T own no priesthood, but the priesthood of 
Christ; no supper in worship, but in spiritual 
communion with him and his followers at his 
own table in his kingdom ; no baptism, as an in- 
troduction to the hopes and citizenship of the 
Christian believer, but that of the Holy Ghost ; 
adding emphatically; “1 heartily crave and 
pray that the blessed principle in me of light 
and life and love, (even the perceptible operative 
influence of the Spirit of Christ,) may eqnusum- 
mate its victory.” 

The following reflections from Joseph John 
Gurney’s Journal, were written in his twenty- 
| seventh year. 

2d mo. 27th, 1815. Inthe autumn of 1810, 
I was forcibly impressed with its being my du- 
ty to use the language of Friends. I resisted 
this impression, which was graciously repeated 
about seven months afterwards, when I yielded 
to it; and since that time I have been drawn 
pretty close to the Society in religious sentiment 
and habit. I believe that this resistance has 
| been one of my great crrors in life; and that 
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want of timely obedience to clear manifestations | exaltation which is still strong in my mind may 
{of duty] has probably been one cause of my | be utterly destroyed. 

vision having been so long and so much ob-| 5th mo. Ist. . . My expedition to Yarmouth 
scured. ‘ is worth remembering. AsI rode thither dn 

In my sense of religion I am somewhat | the outside of the coach, reading parts of Ro- 
clouded; and I still feel the power of silent | mans vii. and 1 Corinthians xiii, I was favored 
waiting to bea principal, if not the principal | with more insight into the truth, than is often 
desideratum. Nevertheless I hope to remember | my lot. The depravity of human nature, the 
that I am a traveller; that heaven is the object | purpose of redemption, and the extent and ten- 
of my journey; and that my Saviour is my |dency of love, were in some degree opened to 
master, leader, and counsellor. The objects | my view, and sweetly impressed on my mind. 
which life presents are the duties in which I have | The latter part of the 7th of Romans appeared 
to seek to know and execute his will. These ob-| to me, contrary to my former opinion, to de- 
jects are much the same as formerly, though a | scribe a state of one without grace, and I felt it 
little varied and altered in their proportions. I | clearly applicable to my own condition. O may 
shall consider it an unspeakable favor if the | I be delivered by the prevalence of the true prin- 
Lord will enable me to eye him in all that I do; | ciple of divine life, even in Christ Jesus, my 
and if he will graciously keep me more abased | Lord. 
in my own eyes than my proud heart would have| Inthe 5th month of this year, he attended 
me be. . . [May] the practical result of my re- | the Yearly Meeting in London; where he took 
trospection be a deeper feeling that I deserve | part in a deeply interesting deliberation upon a 
nothing ; and a more constant, and ardent, and | case involving the important question whether 
faithful aspiration, for the grace which availeth | Friends, as a body, could sanction the promul- 
to sanctification, redemption, and eternal life! | gation of Unitarian doctrine. 

There were, perhaps, few among his immedi-| The appellant, a man of talents and educa- 
ate connexions by whom he was, at this period, | tion, was disowned for subscribing to the Unita- 
more cheered and assisted in his religious course | rian Book Society. He had appealed to the 
than his uncle Joseph Gurney his father’s younger | Quarterly Meeting for London and Middlesex, 
brother, and a minister in the Society of Friends. | which sustained the judgment of the Monthly 
“He had,” says Joseph John Gurney in his Au- | Meeting. J.J. Gurney was clerk of the com- 
tobiography, “as much of nativecharm of char- | mittee of the Yearly Meeting, which heard the 
acter about him as any person I have ever known ; | case, and made a report unanimously confirming 
and was a man of original thought, always pre-|the disownment. “ Against this decision, the 
pared to look at the ‘other side of the question,’ | appellant made his final appeal to the body at 
when any point was presented to him, and par- | large, consisting of about 1200 men Friends, of 
ticularly when it was strongly urged. We lived | various ages and conditions, without any written 
on the most easy and happy terms together, and | creed, and without any human president. Then, 
I was in the uniform practice of dining with him | indeed, came on the trial of the Society’s faith, 
at least once a week.” the great question being immediately before us, 

2d mo. 6th, 1814. I have been of late in the | whether orthodox Christianity or Unitarianism 
practice of waiting, morning and evening, in si-|was the belief of Friends. The appellant’s 
lent attempts at worship. Though sensible of | speech was long and insinuating, calculated to 
much weakness in it, I have experienced some | amuse the young and perplex theold. The re- 
beneficial result, and desire to persevere in this | ply of the respondents was plain and luminous, 
important duty. . . In my many communica- | and accompanied by abundant evidence, selected 
tions with my beloved uncle, I have lately re-| from the writings of the early Friends, of the 
marked the weigkt of sound and real sense to| uniform adherence of the Society to the doc- 
be observed in all he says. © for that true wis-|trines of the Deity and Atonement of Christ. 
dom profitable for this world, as well as for that | These extracts were compared with the notes of 
which is to come. the Unitarian New Testament, and it soon ap- 

2d mo. 12th. . . My endeavors to wait on| peared that the contrast between them was as 
(tod in silence have increased. I desire that | palpable as between day and night. After the 
they may increase, and that in patience I may | appellant had replied, both parties withdrew, and 
possess my soul. I have felt this afternoon a/|our large assembly was left to form its decision 
willingness to fill any station, however low, in | on the vital and all-important question. A so- 
religious society; but to fill any, to be in any | lemn silence overspread the whole meeting, and 
degree the servant of Christ, I must fairly bear | continued for a considerable time uninterrupted. 
the cross and the yoke. How often have I} At length Wm. Grover arose; an elderly man, 
flinched from bearing it! May I be led therein, las remarkable for his clearness of mind, as he 
by the power of the Lord my God. | was striking from his pleasing and venerable ap- 

4th mo. 24th. I long to beso ordered by | pearance. In a single expressive sentence he 
the prevailing influence of the Divine Spirit, | pronounced his judgment against the appellant. 
that the tendency to creaturely activity and self! After him our elder Friends rose one after 
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another, all with the same sentiments in their | could not have been more than that distance from 
mouths; then Friends in the middle stages of| their heads. Everything in the house was in 
life, then the young, the more and the less se-|the most singular confusion. Articles were 
rious, the plain, and those whom we sotewhat | passed from one room to another, cards from a 
technically call the gay. I never heard so many, | rack were found behind a mirror which hung 
or so various Friends speak to any point in our | opposite, a piece of meat which hung in the cel- 
annual assembly ; and, blessed be the name of | lar-way was found on the second floor, and a pouch 
Him whom alone we acknowledge to be our Sa- | of powder was found perfect in the road. The 
viour and our Head, all were of one accord. I | stove was shattered and broken, crockery ware 
am almost ready to question whether 1200 men, | driven in all directions, fragments of furniture 
gathered together without previous concert, from | pierced the partitions, and everything mysteri- 
so many different places; persons of such vari- | ous in its disposition. The clock was stopped at 
ous ages, circumstances, and characters, were | three minutes to eleven, the pendulum was dis- 





ever before known to manifest, on a theological | placed, and has not been found. 


subject, so perfect an unanimity.’ 


[To becontinued } 


REMARKABLE FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 


Newburyport, Friday, Sept. 8, 1854.—One 
of the most remarkable freaks of lightning ever 
known in this vicinity, and the most singular we 
ever read of, happened ia Byfield on Wednesday 
evening last, during the thunder storm. The 
house of Mr. Henry Rogers, located upon a 
slight eminence, entirely free from trees or shrub- 
bery, was struck by lightning and almost totally 
destroyed, without the slightest injury to the 
inmates. As near as we could judge, the light- 
ning entered the roof, near the centre, and tore 
therefrom on each side about one-third? part of 
the whole surface. The house was one story, 
and directly beneath this place was a bed on 
which were asleep three childrea. So near were 
they to the roof, that the posts of the bedstead 
came within a foot of the boards, which were 
thrown to the ground, north and south. The 
charge then passed to the east part of the house, 
tearing off the entire end, and throwing frag- 
ments over forty-eight yards into a neighboring 
field ; it then entered a bed room, split the head 
and foot boards from a bedstead occupied by two 
young men, shattered the posts, tearing the 
paper from the walls, thence passing into an- 


Had a keg of 
powder exploded in the cellar, it would not have 
made a more perfect wreck. But yet, strange 
as it was, not one of the seven inmates was in- 
jured. A scientific friend, whom we induced to 
visit the spot with us, enjoins upon us to present 
it as one of the most remarkable illustrations of 
the protection afforded by a feather bed from the 
effects of lightning, as it is his opinion that this 
alone saved them from instant death. 

Crowds of people have visited the spot, and 
are still going, and the house is looked upon 
here as one worthy of the attention of the curious. 
— Boston Traveller. 





HERRING FISHING AT THE SOUTH. 


A correspondent of the New Haven “ Regis- 
ter,” gives an interesting account of the herring 
fishery, as practiced in the eastern part of the 
Carolinas. The herrings which are taken there, 
he says, are of a different species from those 
which are used in New England—being larger 
and less savory. They make their appearance 
shortly after the run of shad commences, although 
their grand run, as it is termed, does not take 
place until considerably later in theseason. They 
always go in shoals, and, unlike the shad, do not 
confine themselves to the deep water of the river, 
but enter the shallowest branches of sluices emp- 
tying into it. The fact of the herring taking 


other room, taking from under a feather bed, on | the branches, where they may be easily caught, 


which was lying Mr. Rogers and wife, a straw] induces the inhabitants to watch the waters 
bed, and scattering the straw in every direction. | pretty carefully throughout the fishing season, 

Every pane of glass in the house was broken, | and when a shoal enters a branch or inlet, the 
and some of the fragments thrown thirty-six | news is soon spread from house to house, and a 
feet in a southerly direction. The lightping| motley assemblage of all ages and colors soon 
then separated, taking a southerly and northerly | gathers on the banks, each individual being armed 
course, passing througha barn in which were | with his deep hand net. As soon as the main 
animals and a quantity of hay, thence along the | body of the shoal appears to have entered, they 
road, splitting from a rock upon a stone wall a} fall to work and fill up the mouth of the branch 
piece weighing twenty pounds, throwing it| with brush, or throw logs across the more shallow 
some ten feet into the road, and passing into the places, to keep them from returning; and the 
earth. Mrs. Rogers was the only person awake. | poor fish have no alternative but to submit grace- 
She heard the report, which she says was very | fully to their inevitable death, death in the pre- 
loud, and saw the destruction going on, which | sent, and a frying pan in the prospective. Some- 
she represents as bewildering and incomprehen- | times several thousand fish are captured thus in 
sible. The lightning must have passed within a| the course of a single hour. It is customary 
few inches of the heads of the young men, as the | when the herrings enter the branch, for the per- 
head and foot-boards, which were shattered,’ son making the discovery to spread the news 
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among his neighbors, so that all may stand an 
equal chance. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 21, 1854. 


During the seven years which have elapsed since 
the early numbers of the Review were offered to 
public acceptance, the Editor has never felt the 
delicacy and the responsibility of his position 
more sensibly than when he found himself sub- 
jected to the painful necessity of exposing the dis- 
sensions, and consequent weakness, which have 
sometimes marked the proceedings of our assem- 
bhies. 
formed ostensibly for the attainment or promotion 
of worldly interests, falling into contention, and 
charging each other with motives of action which 
are not reconcileable with integrity of purpose, 
we feel iittle surprise; for we scarcely look for 
anything else. But when we learn that assemblies, 
professedly convened for the promotion of peace 
and righteousness in the earth, have been distracted 
by party excitements ; well may we inquire, with 
tremulous anxiety, whether these are the instru- 
ments orthe means by which the reign of the Prince 
of peace is to be established among men. 

It may be safely assumed, that no person who 
entertains a proper regard for the interests and 
reputation of our religious society, can indulge 
an inclination to expose to public view a portrait 
of any of those proceedings, more highly colored 
than truth and soberness demand. If we duly 
regard the lessons which the experience of the 
last thirty years has inculcated, we shall be 
very cautious of giving countenance to professed 
expositions of the measures of our larger meetings, 
when those expositions are published anonym- 
ously. The case and the characters are of too 
serious a nature to be assailed by writers who are 
afraid or ashamed to appear in their proper garb. 
And may we not confidently believe, that the 
writers of anonymous pamphlets frequently in- 
dulge in the use of expressions, if not of positive 
assertions, to which they would not willingly affix 
their names? Testimony, whatever shape it may 
assume, where no responsible voucher can be 
found to sustain it, can at best only stand on the 
level of common fame; and the proverbial char- 
acter of common fame is too well known io need 
repetition, 

In the London Book-of Discipline and Advice, 
page 69, we find the following paragraph: “‘Anony- 
mous books, pamphlets and papers reflecting 
darkly on Friends, are testified against ; and it is 


a 


esired that no such book, pamphlet or paper be 
written, published or privately handed about by 


When we behold political associations, 
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any under our profession. 1718.” This advice ap- 
pears to have been issued an hundred and thirty-six 
years ago; and the memories of many whi are 
still in the vigor of life, will doubtless recall the 
burden and annoyance to which many Friends, 
particularly those who were regarded as prominent 
and inflnential in the Society or their neighbor- 
hoods, were subjected by the inundation of anony- 
mous pamphlets, professedly designed to cast 
light on the questions by which some parts of 
our Society were agitated ; and itis devoutly to be 
hoped, that the readers of the Review may be 
careful not to give countenance to any proceedings 
which may be calculated to introduce a new in- 
undation of similar character. 


Marriep, at Honey Creek, Howard co,. Ind. 
14th of 6th month last, SHarpLock Nereus, of lowa, 
to Ann K. Bennow; and at the same time and 
place, NatHan Hopson to Apicain C. Menpen- 
HALL. 


—, on the 27th of the 9th month, 1854, at 
Friends’ Meeting House at New Hope, Greene co., 
Tennessee, Samvet B. Ditton, son of James Dillon, 
to Racnet Hammer, daughter of Aaron Hammer. 

, at Friends’ Meeting, (Sixth st.) on Third 
day, the 10th inst, Epwarp Snowpon to Anna J., 
daughter of the late Joseph Dixon. 


Diep,—In Union County, Indiana, on the 20th 
of Eighth month last, Jupirn Starsuck, widow ot 
Hezekiah Starbuck, in the 88th year of her age, a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

, on the 7th of 8th mo. last, Bevan, daugh- 
ter of Nathan Hunt, of Henry co., Ind., and a 
member of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, iu the 
18th year of her age. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence 
on Second-day, the 6th of Eleventh month next. 
The pupils will be conveyed by railroad to West 
Chester, where conveyances will be in waiting to 
take them and their baggage to the School, on the 
arrival of the morning and afternoon cars. on Se- 
cond day, the 6th. and Third day, the 7th of Fleventh 
month. The cars will leave the depot, south side 
of Market street, above Eighteenth street, (formerly 
Schuyikill Fifth,) at half-past 7 o’clock, A.M., and 
3 ala P.M. The agent of the School will be 
at the railroad depot, on Second and Third day 
afternoons, and will furnish pupils with tickets, anc 
accompany them to West Chester. Those who go 
by the morning train, will be furnished with tickets 
by a person in attendance. To those who procure 
tickets as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to 
the School, including baggage, will be one dollar, 
which will be charged to the scholar at the School. 
All baggage should be distinctly marked West- 
town, and with the name of the owner, and should 
be sent directly to the railroad depot. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ bookstore, 
No. 84 Arch street, where all smali packages for 
the pupils left befure 12 o’clock on Seventh-days, 
will be forwarded. All letters for the pupils and 
others at the School, should be sent by mail, directed 
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to West-towr Boarding School, West Chester P. O.., 
Chester Co., Pa. Postage should be prepaid, and 
packaves should be distine'ly marked and put up 
in a secure manner, so that their contents will not 
be liable to be lost by har.dling. The stage will 
leave West Chester during the Winter Session, for 
the School, on Second, Fourth and Seventh days, 
on the arrival of the morning cars from the city, 
and from the School to West Chester on the same 
days, to meet the morning cars to Philadelphia. 
The fare for each passenger.to and from West 
Chester by the stage, will be 25 cents. When 
special conveyances at other times are provided at 
the School, an extra charge will be made. 
West-town, Ninth mo., 1854, 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Committee are desirous of engaging a well 
qualified Friend, as teacher of the school at Tune- 
sassa; also, one to aid in carrying on the farm, 
superintending the school, &c. Persons who may 


; ; : | 
feel concerned to engage in either of those stations, 


are desired to make early application to Joseph 
Elkinton, 377 south 2nd st., or Thomas Evans, No. 
180 Arch St. Philada., or to Ebenezer Worth, near 
Hamorton, Chester county, or to Thomas Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Penna. 

Philada, 9iff mo. 20, 1854. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

A Teacher is wanted in the Academical Depart- 
ments of this Institution. Toa member of the 
religious society of Friends, fully competent to 
prepare students to enter on a collegiate course, 
with tact and experience in the government of a 
school, a highly favorable position is offered. 

Address, Tuomas Kimber, No. 50 North Fourth 
street. 


Ninth month, 1854. 4t 





MECHANICS, INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS! 
$570 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Volume 10 of the “Scientiric AMerican” commences 
on the 10th of September. It is chiefly devoted to the ad- 
vanceient of the interests of Mechanics, Inventors, Manu- 
facturers and Farmers, and is edited by men practically 
skilled in the arts and sciences. Probably no other journal 
of the same character is so extensively circulated, or so gene- 
rally esteemed for its practical ability. Near'y all the valu- 
able P.tents which issue weekly from the Patent Office are 
illustrated with Engravings, and the claims of all the patents 
are publish d regu'arly in its columns as they are issued, 
thus making it a perfect scientific and mechanical encyclo- 
pedia of information upon the subjects of Mechanical Im- 
provements, Chemistry, Engineering and the Sciences gene- 
rally. it is published weekly in quarto frm, suitable fur 
binding, and each vo ume contains four hundred and six een 
pages of r. ading matter, several hundred engravings, with a 
ful! and complete index. Its circu ation of the last volume 


exceeded 23,000 copies per week, and the practical receipts | 


in one volume are worth to any family much more than the 
subscription price. 

The following Cash Prizes are offered by the Publishers 
for the fourteen largest lists of subscribers sent in by the Ist 
of January, 1855: 

$100 wil: be given for the largest list ; $75 forthe second; 
$65 for the third; $55 for the fourth; $50 for the i fth; $45 
for the sixth; $40 for the seventh; $35 for the eighth; $30 
for the ninth; $25 for the tenth; $20 for the eleventh; $15 
for the twelfth; $10 for the thirteenth and $5 for the four- 
teenth 

The cash will be paid to the order of the successful com- 
petitor immediately after the first of January, 1855. 

Trxms—One copy, one year, $2; one copy, six months, 
$1 ; five copies, six months, $4; ten copies, six months, $8; 
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ten copies, twelve months, $15; fifteen copies, tweive 
months, $22; twenty copies, twelve months, $28, in advance. 
| No number of subscriptions above twenty can be taken at 
| less than $140 each. Names can be sent in at different 
times, and from different Post Offices. Southern and West- 
ern money taken for subscriptions. 
Letters should be directed, postpaid, to 
Munn & Co, 128 Fulton St., N. Y. 
7 Messrs Munn & Co. are extensively engaged in pro- 
curing patents for new iventions, and will advise inventors 
without charge, in regard to the novelty of their improve- 
ments. 


The subjoined communication, from a valued 
correspondent, our readers will observe, discusses 
the question on grounds which the editor pur- 
|posely declined examining. This is unques- 
tionably an important part of the subject, and it 
| will, no doubt, be duly considered by Friends of 
other Yearly Meetings, when required to decide 
which of the bodies in Ohio they will recognise 


as the genuine Yearly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Review. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


| eT ; ‘ : 
i In the editorial remarks in Friends’ Review of 
}9th mo. 23d, on the appointment of clerks in 


‘Ohio Yearly Meeting, I find the following sen- 
| tences:—“ The question, therefore, which of the 
| bodies claiming the name of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
|ing is the senuine one, is intimately connected 
| with the appointment of clerks. * * * * The 
Friend upon whose appointment or continuance 
| the voice of the Meeting was given, must be the 
| genuine clerk of Ohio Yearly Meeting; conse- 
quently the body which recognises him as its 
clerk must be the Yearly Meeting.” 

As the assembly was divided by an irrecon- 
cilable difference of opinion and action, in rela- 
tion to a matter of Discipline, of vital importance 

| to the general unity and harmony of the Society 

1% Friends, into two portions or parties, the first 
question which arises is,—which portion was 

we to express “the voice of the Meeting?” 

Suppose B. Hoyle, on 2d day, had not only 
| recognised T. B. Gould as a member of the So- 
| ciety of Friends, but had also officially acknow- 
| ledged him as such by reading his certificate ; 
| and suppose further that all the representatives 
| approved of the action of the clerk, and on 3d 
| day proposed his continuance as clerk, and that 
| this proposition was approved by a general ex- 
pression from one portion of the Meeting, would 
that expression be “ the voice of the Meeting,” 
and B. Hoyle the genuine clerk of Ohio Yearly 

Meeting, and those who recognised him as clerk 

the genuine Yearly Meeting? The history of 

| Baltimore Yearly Meeting in 1827 and 1828, 

| and the proceedings of the other Yearly Meetings 

lin relation to it, answer these questions in the 
negative. ‘The position of Baltimore Yearly 

Meeting previous to the separation in 1828 was 

thus described in The Friend, vol. 2, p. 45:— 


“Tt seems to have been the intention of the 


i 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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rulers of the Yearly Meeting, that all discussion | highly satisfactory that the appointment of 
should be confined to the meetings of the repre- | Jonathan Binns was orderly and constitutional, 
sentatives,—that all business likely to call forth | but on the question whether B. Hoyle and those 
a contrariety of sentiment should be kept out of | who supported him in recognising as a member 
the Yearly Meeting, with a view, as was express- | of the Society of Friends an individual who had 
ed by some of them, to preserve the entire neu-|been regularly disowned by another Yearl 

trality of Baltimore Yearly Meeting,—to prevent | Meeting, and who is the clerk of a body of 


any separation from taking place, and to main- | seceders who have been officially disowned by 
tain it as an isolated, independent association of 


Friends.” 

In 1828, it appears that Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting was opened in the usual manner, and 
the clerks were appointed as in former years. 
Persons disowned within the limits of other 
Yearly Meetings were allowed to attend, and 
other proceedings took place which were regarded 
by a portion of the mecting as a violation of the 
order and discipline of the Society. ‘ As there was 
a number of the members,” says The Friend, vol. 
2, p, 32, “ who wished to continue their connec- 
tion with the society, they had no alternative 
but to meet in a different apartment in order to 
hold Baltimore Yearly Meeting agreeably to its 
original institution. Invitation was given to 
Friends in the two meetings [near the close of 
the sitting on Fourth day afternoon] to convene 
on 5th day morning, at the McKendrian school 
house, where they accordingly met to the num- 
ber of sixty-six men and eighty-four women. 

The meeting appointed a clerk and an 
assistant, and a committee to draft a minute ex- 


planatory of the situation in which they were 
placed.” The body thus constituted was acknow- 
ledged by all the other “ orthodox” Yearly 
Meetings as the genuine Yearly Meeting of Balti- 


more. Those who remained in the Meeting 
house numbered 340, and their clerk had been 
appointed by the “ voice of the meeting,” yet 
they were not recognised as Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, nor was he considered the genuine 
clerk by the other Yearly Meetings. ‘The 
Friend,” in reference to these proceedings, says 
at p. 54, vol. 2—“ It matters not how large the 
number may be who violate the Compact, break 
down the established constitution, and disregard 
the terms on which a right of membership in the 
Society of Friends can only be held. If it be 
nine-tenths, nineteen-twentieths, or ninety nine- 
hundredths, the principle remains the same. 
Membership can only be enjoyed so long as the 
prescribed terms of it are complied with. ‘The 
moment an individual violates those conditions, 
he voluntarily forfeits his right ; and if the whole 
number of persons constituting a meeting act 
thus, they as fully and completely cease to be 
members of the society as any one of them would 
if regularly disowned by the rest. Numbers 
have no modifying influence upon the terms and 
principles of the association.” 

The decision, then, as to which of the bodies 
claiming the name of Ohio Yearly Meeting is 
the genuine one, rests mainly, not on the manner 
in which the clerks were appointed, (though it is 


‘all the other Yearly Meetings, execpt one,* 
| thereby violated the Discipline of Obio Yearly 

Meeting, “broke down the established constitu- 
| tion, and disregarded the terms on which a right 


| of membership in the Society of Friends can only 
| be held.” 


I am aware that the Editor of Friends’ Review, 
| in the article of 9 mo. 23, was considering the 
subject in a constitutional point of view merely, 
| and had “no reference to the primary difficulty 
oa Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting ;’ but 
I believe the question, which body at Mount 
Pleasant should be recognised as Ohio Yearly 
meeting by the other Yearly Meetings, ought to 
be decided on the ground of the position it oc- 
cupies in relation to those meetings, including, of 
course, New England Yearly Meeting, and under 
this view the case presents no difficulty. 

S. R. 
RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

The following is extracted from an article pub. 
lished in the London Ragged School Union Maga- 
zine, under the auspices of the association of 
earnest philanthropists, who, with Lord Shafts- 
bury at their head, are laboring to improve the 
condition of the most degraded juvenile classes 
in London. The article in full, which is too long 
for insertion in the Review, may be found in the 
Rescue School Reporter, published in this city, 
under date of July Ist. Our readers will per- 
ceive that the part copied into this paper relates 
chiefly to the poverty and degradation existing in 
New York and Philadelphia, and to the laudable 
efforts which have been made, and are still 
making, to afford relief. 

The labors of William J. Mullen, in behalf of 
the suffering population of the district in which 
he is located, are less known than they ought to 
be. But our readers will observe by this extract, 
that the true and all-prevailing cause of the 
misery and degradation, which have called into 
action so much philanthropic labor in our own, 
and in the mother country, is the consumption 
| of intoxicating liquors ; while the traders in these 


|” * And this one declared that the manner “in which 
this separation was effected was not such as affords a 
| precedent safe to be followed in the organization of @ 


Yearly Meeting.” 













































































liquors are permitted to scatter their poison, broad 
cast, among us, the utmost efforts of such men 

as Pease and Mullen, however laudable and ef- 

ficient within a limited sphere, will furnish a very 

inadequate remedy to the evil. Surely, every 

man who feels a proper regard for the welfare of 

the present and future generation, must willingly | 
exercise his influence, in a peaceable and consti- 

tutional manner, towards probibiting the produc- 

tion and sale of an article, so productive of misery | 
and crime. Ep. 


Of the reality of rags and wretchedness in | 
New York, we have a most affecting proof in | 
“The History of the Five Points Movement,” 
a locality in that city in melancholy accordance, | 
as to the physical and moral condition of its de- ! 
nizens, with that of the ‘“‘ Seven Dials,” or “ St. 
Giles,” in London. Aggressive operations were 
commenced there in 1850, by an Episcopal clergy- | 
man, as the ‘‘ Centre Street Missionary,” and the 
results have been truly delightful. Mr. Pease | 
soon found all efforts to give instruction vain, | 
from the famisking condition of the people from 
want of employment, or from the prevalence of 
theft and debauchery, to which poverty power- | 
fully goaded them. Asto the children, he began 
with the little ones,—gave them some bread at 
a baker’s shop, and then enlisted them to come | 
to his school next Sunday, which was opened in 
a room of what had been a grog-shop. Here 
hootings and peltings assailed him, but he per 
severed. He opened, also, a shirt-making estab- 
lishment for the women, and paid them well ; he 
went and dwelt among the wretched inhabitants, 
in a house from which he ejected the former in- 
famous occupants by law ; began to receive those | 
who were worthy of encouragement as regular 
employées and boarders; and “here he brought 
from lanes and alleys, reeking cellars and rotten 
garrets, the lower strata of civilized humanity— 
the children of the Five Points. A Sabbath- 
school was soon established; a day-school after- 
wards formed ; and the house ere long began to 
assume the position of an industrial and benevo- 
lent institution.” Summing up the matter, Mr. 
Pease says in his Report : 





“Its object is the physical, social and moral 
reformation of its members, and likewise that of 
the immediate community in which it is located. | 
It aims, too, at the suppression of houses of | 
infamy, and of open lewdness of action, even at | 
the Five Points; also at securing civil protection 
for its immediate poor and friendless, from the 
miserable harpies that still infest that degraded | 
locality. Its instrumentalities for securing these | 
objects are a bath-tub, a wardrobe, (which is too | 
often empty,) a work-shop, morning and evening 
devotion, prayer-meeting, a Sabbath-school, and 
regular Sabbath preaching; likewise a temper- | 
ance mecting on Friday evening, which has been 
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held weekly for over two years and a half. More 
than 2,000 signatures have been taken to the 
pledge. The House of Industry has had more 
than 800 regular inmates since its organization, 
from 500 to 600 of whom have been hopefully 
reformed, and placed in situations of independ- 
ence and comfort. For the last six months it 
has averaged nearly 100 inmates. Its month] 
expense is from $1,000 to $1,200, $250 of 
which is supplied by the Board of Directors, and 
the remainder provided by the institution, after 
paying its female operatives all they can earn over 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per week, which 
is reserved for board and washing.” 

Similar results bave been achieved in a dis- 
trict in Philadelphia, apparently as hopeless in 
its condition as that just described. The power 
of “ gentleness,”’ of Christian truth and Christian 
wisdom, accompanied by the presence of the 
Divine Spirit, produce the same glorious harvest 
wherever they are employed. In Moyamensing, 
the district in Philadelphia last alluded to, in the 
winter of 1846, 3,000 persons were discovered 
by Mr. Mullen, a benevolent gentleman, in a 
state of abject destitution, over 2,000 of whom 


| had never been in a place of worship, ignorant 
| and vicious, “outcasts made up of all shades of 


complexion, but one bond of misery uniting them 
all.” Industrial employment was provided, and 


|at the end of the winter this had “cost only 


thirty dollars (£6) more than the avails of the 
labor.” And now we learn that the “ Moyamen- 
sing House of Industry and Ragged School” is 
a building containing baths and wash-houses, 
laundry, a manufactory of quilts, shirts, and 
various kinds of needle-work, as well as a large 
work-room for making mats and baskets, a room 
for carpet weaving and shoemaking, a good 
library, a nursery for the sick, a nursery for 
children, sixteen lodging-rooms for men and wo- 
men, nine additional rooms as temporary homes 
for houseless families, a bakery supplying a batch 
of two hundred loaves at one time, a dispensary 
for medicines, a grocery store, officers’ apartments, 
and aschool room for one hundred children ! 
Was the multum in parvo ever realized in this 
fashion before? or can any of our Model Homes 
in England be for one moment compared to such 
an establishment as this ? 

But we must now somewhat abruptly drop this 
interesting subject, to enable usto make a brief 
reference to another paper in the Reporter, en- 
titled, “‘ Juvenile Commitments—W hat is their 
Tendency ?” from which it appears that— 

“In the year‘ ending December 31st, 1852, 
there were received into the Philadelpbia county 
prison, 11,818 prisoners. Of these, 962 were 
vagrants, 5,821 disorderly. Among these were 
52 described as apprentices. During one month 
(December,) 738 arrests were made by the city 
police. During five years previous, 39,651 
prisoners were received, which, added to the com- 
mitments of 1852, make a total of fifty-one thou- 
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sand, four hundred and sixty-nine commitments 
tn SIX YEARS.” 

This is a painful statement, but it becomes 
more so when we find that there are ‘ unscru- 
pulous magi: strates,” who, to secure the ‘ costs 
and fees attending suits,” commit to prison urchins 
of seven years old, and thus not only swell the 
catalogue of committals, but recruit the ranks of 
crime! No such practices prevail in this country. 
Instead of saying anything further ourselves, we 
give a place to the remarks of the Reporter on 
the above statistics of committals : 

“ This is a fearful estimate ; but if we examine 
the dockets we shall find that by far the bulk of 
offences were such as arise from disorders in so- 
ciety, and that very few were actual felonies ; 
and, on reflection, we may conclude nine-tenths 
of these commitments, with all the disgrace 
entailed, might have been prevented by proper 
municipal or State action, united with an effective 
system of reform, suited to the classes whence 
disorders principally proceed. Thus, in every 
year, ‘ breaches of the peace,’ so called, form 
the m: jority of offences, and these almost invari- 
ably spring from the intoxication of the parties ; 
the intoxication having been induced by the facili- 
ties for procuring strong drink, which are under 


municipal authority, and which might be des- | 


treyed by some wise municipal leyislation. Again, 
‘vagrancy’ is another great source of expense 
to the city, in commitments; and yet we, and 
others, are continually adducing evidence to show, 
that by affording means of employment and in- 
dustrial education, the most idle and improvident 
can be imbued with personal ambition and habits 
of application. And it is more than probable 
that many of the actual felonies committed, if 
motive and necessities were allowed in extenua- | 
tion, might add to the weight of society’s respon- | 
sibi lity, even as re gards its felons.” 

It is worthy of notice that there is here special 
reference made to the necessity of legislation as 
to public-houses, as the great sources of intem- 
perance, and therefore of crime. This is a sub- 
ject which must command public attention ere 
long in England; there is a growing conviction, 
that, without reform here, all our labors in Rag- 
ged and Reformatory Schools must fail. 


INDIAN LANDS. 


Within the last forty years, the United States 
have extinguished the Indian title to four hun- 
dred and thirty millions of acres of land, at a 
cost of eighty-two millions of dollars; which 
lands, if limited to the present low government 
price of one dollar and a quarter per acre, have 
brought, if sold, into the treasury, the enormous 


sum of four hundred and fifty ave millions, five | 


hundred thousand dollars more than the original 
cost.—Tnos. L. McKenney, 1846. 


This, we observe, is about 19 cents an acre, or 


The 


one-sixth of the price at which it is sold. 


same writer informs us, that the average price 


paid to the Indians for their lands, docs not ex- 
ceed two cents.and three-quarters an acre. 
his memoirs, vol. 2, p. 104. 


See 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


While the present number was passing through 
the press, a printed copy of the minutes of that 
a was received, from which the following 


a extracted. The conclusion, as far as deemed 


| interesting to our readers, wil! 
| ture numbers. 


Fifth day, 28th of 9th month.—Two com- 
munications in writing, addressed to this meet- 
ing, from two distinct bodies, each claiming tu 
be Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at the 
usual time and place this year, are now received 
and laid before this meeting. By this, and other 
evidence, the meeting has come to the know- 
| ledge, (affecting our hearts with wuch sorrow) 
|that a separation in that Yearly Meeting has 
taken place, and that two meetings, assuming 
| that name and character, have been hi ld ; where- 
r) upon this meeting, in view of the painful import- 
ance of the case, ‘unites in referring the consider- 
lation of the papers before us to the fillowing 
| named-Friends, who are desired to peruse them, 
}and obtain such other evidence in the case as 
| may be had, and make a written report to next 
sitting, of their judgment, as to which of the 
said bodies should be recognized by this meet- 
ing as Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, and the 
| communications thereof read accordingly. 
| Sixth day, 29th. The Friends appointed at 
| last sitting on the documents received from Ohio, 
| &e., now make report as below. 


appear in our fu- 





Report. 


The Committee to whom was referred for con- 
sideration the communications received from 
the two bodies, claiming to be Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, Report: that we have mot, and care- 
fully read all the papers, in which are stated by 
the parties respectively, the causes and proceed- 
ings of the separation; and we have heard, fur- 
thermore, the testimony of two members of our 
|} own Yearly Meeting of Ministers and [lders, 
|who were pe rsonally present at Ohio Yearly 

Meeting, and were eye and ear witnesses ms whi at 
was done and said; and one, from that in North 
| Carolina, who was present most of the time ; and 
after deliberating on and fully considering the 
case, upon the evidence aforesaid, we are united 
in judgment that the meeting of which Jona- 
\THAN Binns and JANE M. PLumMer wert 
Clerks, was, and is, the meeting which should 
be recognized as Ohio Yearly Meeting, byours ; 
and the Epistles and Communications of that 
body received, read, and responded to, aecord- 
ingly. 














We are furthermore influenced to come to this 
judgment by the following, amongst other rea- 
BODS : 

1st, Ohio Yearly Meeting has for several 
years past, by the influence of the party therein 
which now is organized into a separate body, 
with Benjamin Hoyle as its Clerk, refused and 
prevented the reading of the regular Kpistles 
addressed to that Yearly Meeting by the Yearly 
Meeting in New England ; and refused and pre- 
vented the answering of the same, and all Cor- 
respoudence with the latter Yearly Meeting, 
without good and sufficient reasons, as we believe : 
declining religious fellowship with the body of 
Friends in New England, with which we are in 
correspondence; and refusing to receive and 
recognize Ministers from the limits of that Yearly 
Meeting, who have been travelling, as such, in 
the service of ‘Truth, in Ohio, with regular Cer- 
tificates and Minutes. 

2d. They have recognized as members of our 
Society, and permitted to have a seat in the 
Yearly Meeting, and other meetings for Disci- 
pline, persons who have been disowned in New 
Kogland; in both of which cases our friends 









































have constantly protested against such proceed- 
ings, and earnestly labored, but without effect, 
to maintain the fellowship and good order of our 
religious Society; and have finally felt them- 
selves impelled, after much suffering and remon- 








throughout several years, as aforesaid, to appoint 
a Clerk, and proceed with the regular business 






that party who caused the disorders complained 
of, and who recognize Benjamin Hoyle as their 







Meeting have also been the occasion of confu- 








and its peace and harmony sadly broken. 
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Yearly Meetings, in their “ Address to Friends’ 








jamin Hoyle for its Clerk. 
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who have appointed Jonathan Binns as Clerk, | 


strance against the disorders aforesaid, continued | 
of the Yearly Meeting, without the unity of 


Clerk. The aforenanied disorders in the Yearly | 


sion and difficulties in some of their Subordinate 
meetings, by which the rights of members in 
New Kngland have not been properly respected ; 
the unity cf Society has been greatly inspaired, | the enlightened citizens of Virginia, we are yet 


Moreover, our Yearly Meeting, in its Epistles 
to Ohio Yearly Meeting, has earnestly and affec- | sight of God, in making merchandise of his fellow 
tionately entreated that Yearly Meeting to re-| men and living upon the proceeds of their un- 
sume their correspondence with New England | requited toil, is about equal to no religious 
Yearly Meeting, thereby recognizing the true 
body with which we correspond, as such; and 
they have also been earnestly and plainly warned 
of the probable consequences of such irregular | be a curiosity. 
and disorderly proceedings as aforenamed, by a| of an argument could be made upon the subject. 
Committee of Conference of five of our American] Why dves not some reverend sophist of the 
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pose that our Yearly Meeting decline epistolary 
correspondence with the body last named as with 
a regular Yearly Meeting of Friends ; at the same 
time entertaining the desire that the members 
thereof may return again into the unity and fel- 
lowship of Frieads, which they have lost, and 
become again laborers together with us, and our 
brethren in America and Europe, in the faith, 
and love, and fellowship of the Gospel. 

Jacob Elliott, William Pearson, 

Elijah Coffin, Harvey Derbyshire, 

George Carter, Daniel Williams, 

Robert Furnas, Miriam Carter, 

John Pool, Harriet Steer, 

Joel Dixon, Naomi Coffin, 

William Crossman, Anna Thornburgh, 

Joseph Cox, Delilah Stubbs, 

Nathan C. Hoag, Jemima Burson. 
Ninth month 29th, 1854. 

The foregoing Report having been read and 
considered, 1s very fully united with by the meet- 
ing. 

Therefore, the communication received from 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, signed by Jonathan Binns 
as Clerk, was read, and referred to the attention 
of our Committee on Epistles. 

Seventh day, 30th.—The meeting directs that 
the documents received from Ohio, signed by 
Benjamin Hoyle as Clerk, be returned to him, 
together with an extract of the proceedings of 
this meeting in the case. 


A CONFESSION. 


It was a remark of the Norfolk (Va.) Argus 
that “ the class of writings from which the South 
has most to apprehend are school books and works 
of religious instruction.” 

The only way to remove those grounds of ap- 
prehension, is togive up all attempts at religious 
instruction, or else to publish books of a different 
kind from those now in print. 

Which alternative is to be recommended to 


| to learn. In our view, the religious instruction 
which would teach that a man is justified in the 


instruction at all. A book, professedly religious, 
that would attempt to reconcile the holding of 
slaves with the principles of Christianity, would 
We should like to see what kind 


“Church South ” try his hand at it? It would 


—a copy of which was sent to Ohio Yearly Meet- | be soon seen, we apprehend, that the religion that 
ing by ours, with our Epistle, by a deputation | would be brought into requisition, would be some 
from our Yearly Meeting; but the reading of | obsolete form of Paganism, or Mahomedanism, or 
which Address was refused by the party now] Buddism, or some other ism not known to the 
claiming to be Ohio Yearly Meeting with Ben-| orthodoxy of the present day, and in no one 


feature bearing even a semblance to that religion 


Wherefore, for the foregoing, and other rea- | which teaches mercy, and peace and good will to 
sons, which for brevity’s sake we omit, we pro-' men. 
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The recent split in the Methodist Church 


caused by the “ peculiar institution,” is one of 
the phenomena of the times, from which we an- 
ticipate important results. It is viewed by some 
of our northern people, as one of the most dis- 
astrous events to the cause of human liberty that 
has yet occurred. We do not, however, so regard 
it. For we are persuaded that the attempt to 
make religion and slavery agree, will be found 
impossible, even with those who were most angry 
with their brethren of the north for their refusal 
to affiliate with the+holders of slaves. They will 
unquestionably strain hard to swallow the eamel, 
but our word for it, it will prove too gross for 
them, and will stick fast in their throats, and 
keep their consciences in a fret. The upshot 
will probably be, that the Church South, left to 
have its own way, will work itself clear of the 
corruptions with which it is now attempting an 
impossible assimilation, and prove in the end a 
powerful lever in the great work of emancipa- 
tion.—Jndependent Register. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN SLAVERY. 


The traffic of Europeans in negro slaves was 
fully established before the colonization of the 
United States, and had existed half a century 
before the discovery of America. As early as 
1441, Portuguese ships sailed as far south as 
Cape Blanco, in Africa, and returned with Moors 
—not negroes—and these Moors were treated as 
strangers of distinction from whom important in- 
formation could be obtained. And in 1443, An- 
tony Gonzales, who had brought them to Portu- 
gal, was commanded to restore them to their 
native homes; he did so, and the Moors gave 
him not only gold, but “ black Moors with curl- 
ed hair for their ransom.” It was thus that 
negro slaves were introduced into Europe; and 
negroes immediately became a lucrative traffic 


from this beginning, and “ abounded in the city | 


of Seville” before the enterprise of Columbus 
was conceived. 

The maritime adventurers of these days, were 
bigots in religion and pirates in design. They 
regarded the wealth of the countries they might 
discover as their rightful plunder, and the in- 
habitants, if infidels, as their slaves. 
from Hispaniola were imported into Spain—the 
coasts of America, like the coasts of Africa, 
were visited by ships in search of cargoes of hu- 
man flesh, and all the convenient harbors of the 
Atlantic frontier of the United States have been 
entered by slave ships in pursuit of ship loads of 
Indians. Even the glory of Columbus himself 
did not escape the stain, for he enslaved five 
hundred native Americans and sent them to 
Spain to be publicly sold at Seville. The prac- 
tice of thus kidnapping and selling the natives 
of North America into foreign bondage, continu- 
ed for nearly two centuries. Even the articles 
of the early New England confederacy, class per- 
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sons among the spoils of war, and the scanty 
remnants of several tribes, including the off- 
spring of King om himself, were all doomed 
to the hard destiny of perpetual bondage. 

The English traffic in negro slaves began in 
1562. John Hawkins, in the prosecution of a 
commercial enterprise, visited Sierra Leone to 
trade with the natives; and while there, by se- 
ductive descriptions of the genial climste and 
productiveness of the New World, he persuaded 
some of them to go there with him. The night 
previous to his sailfmg, a hostile tribe made an 
attack upon them, and he, with his crew, repuls- 
ed the assailants, captured many, and took them 
along as prisoners. He sailed to Hispaniola 
(Hayti) and there finding a profitable market, 
he sold into servitude not only the prisoners he 
had taken, but also those natives he had seduced 
by liberal and attractive representations to ac- 
company him from Sierra Leone. Hawkins re- 
turned to England, and a complaint was prefer- 
red against him for this barbarous act; but he 
successfully excused himself, and even escaped 
censure, by pleading that he had taken these na- 
tives from heathenism and barbarism and placed 
them under the blessed influences of Christianity. 
The returns of this first English negro-trafficing 
voyage were so rich in sugar, ginger and pearls, 


| that the second voyage of Hawkins, in 1567, 


was under the protection of Queen Elizabeth, 
she sharing in the profits thereof. The negroes 
were forcibly seized, their towns buried, and the 
most fiend-like atrocities committed, and in the 
hazards, profits and crimes thereof the sovereign 
of England participated. 

It is a note-worthy fact, that at one time or an- 
other, every Christian potentate and Government 
has sanctioned the slave trade between Africa and 
America, save only the Pope of Rome. Leo X, 
whose pontificate was one continuous carnival, de- 
clared that ‘‘ not the Christian religion only but 
nature herself, cries out against the state of slave- 
ry;” and Paul III, in 1537, imprecated a curse 
on the Europeans who should enslave “ Indians 
or any other class of men.” Spanish vessels 
sailing on a voyage of discovery, were each at- 
tended by a Roman priest, to prevent kidnapping. 
Ximenes, the celebrated Franciscan inquisitor of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, refused to sanction the 
introduction of negroes into Hispaniola, but the 
reason assigned for his refusal was, that the fa- 
vorable climate would so largely increase their 
numbers as to lead to a successful revolt. A se- 
vere retribution long afterwards manifested his 
sagacity, for Hayti (Hispaniola) the first spot in 
Afnerica that received African slaves, was the 
first to set the example of African liberty ! 

The first attempt to traffic in African slaves 
by the American colonists occurred in 1645. A 
ship owned by Thomas Keyser and James Smith, 
the latter a member of the church in Boston, 
sailed for Guinea to trade for negroes, and re- 
turned with a cargo of human beings. The cry 








of “malefactors and murderers” was raised 
against them throughout Massachusetts ; the act 
was officially denounced as expressly contrary to 
the “law of God, and the law of the country ;” 
and afteradvice with the elders of the church, 
the representatives of the people bearing “ wit- 
ness against the heinous crime of man-stealing,”’ 
tt was ordered that “the negroes be restored, at 
the public charge,” to their native country, 
“with a letter expressing the indignation of the 
General Court” at the wrong. 

Conditional servitude, under indentures, exist- 
ed from the first in Virginia. In 1619, the king 
ordered ene hundred dissvlute persons, in prison, 
to be transmitted thither and distributed among 
the planters as servants. Oppression ensued, and 
men who had been transported at an expense of 
eight or ten pounds were often sold for forty to 
sixty pounds. The supplying of white servants 
became a regular business, aud there was a class 
of persons in England called “ spirits,” whose 
business it was to delude young people, servants 
and idlers, into embarking for America, as for a 
land of spontaneous plenty. These servants came 
to be an article of traffic—they were sold in 
England to be transported, and in Virginia were 
re-sold to the highest bidder. Like negroes, they 
were to be purchased on shipboard as men buy 
horses at a fair. So usual was this traffic in Eng- 
lishmen, that the Scots who were taken in the 
field of Dunbar were sent into involuntary servi- 
tude in New England ; the royalist prisoners of 
the battle of Worcester, the leaders in the insur- 
rection of Penruddock, were shipped to America 
as slaves. And in 1685, a thousand of the gal- 
lant partisans of the Duke of Monmouth were 
transported as felons to America, and influential 
courtiers, with rival importunity, scrambled for 
them as a merchantable commodity. 

This state of labor—this inhuman trade in the 
flesh and blood of Englishmen, readily admitted 
into the American colonies the introduction of 
African servitude. And in the month of August, 
1620, fourteen months after the first representa- 
tive assembly of Virginia, four months before 
the Plymouth colony landed in America, more 
than a century after the last vestiges of heredi- 
tary slavery had disappeared from English so- 
ciety and the English Constitution, and six years 
after the commons of France had petitioned for 
the emancipation of every fief—a Dutch ship 
from Guinea entered James River in Virginia, 
with a cargo of negroes, and planters bought 
them—and this was the beginning of negro slav- 
ery in the English colonies. 

In 1688, persons coming into the colony of 
Virginia, who were not Christians in their native 
country, were subjected to slavery, even if con- 
verted to Christianity afterwards; and the killing 
of a slave by his master was no felony. No law 
expressly authorizing slavery was ever enacted 
by any of the New England States. Connecticut, 
at an early period declared man-stealing a capi- 
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tal offence ; and Massachusetts in 1703 laid a 
duty of £4 on every negro imported into the 
province, and in 1712 prohibited slave importa- 
tion, but not the trafic with other provinces. 
Maryland established slavery on its first coloni- 
zation, although settled by lioman Catholics, and 
though Pope Leo X. had declared that “ not on- 
ly the Christian religion but nature herself cries 
out against a state of slavery.” And a law of 
the Maryland Assembly, in 1640, describes the 
people as consisting of all Christian inhabitants, 
slaves only excepted. In 1704, it was enacted 
that a white woman having a child by a negro 
should be punished with seven years’ servitude, 
and the child doomed to servitude till thirty-one 
years old; and a white man having a child by a 
negress suffered the same penalty. 
(To be continued.) 





** Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a lamp to my paths.” 
Psa. 119: 195, 
How blest thy creature is, O God, 
When with a single eye 
He views the lustre of thy word, 
The day-spring from on high! 
Through all the storms that veil the skies, 
And frown on earthly things, 
The Star of Righteousness he eyes, 
With healing in his wings. 
Struck by that light, the human heart, 
A barren soil no more, 
Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, 
Where serpent’s lurk’d before. 
The soul, a dreary province once 
Of Satan’s dark domain, 
Feels a new empire form’d within, 
And owns a heavenly reign. 
The glorious orb, whose golden beams 
The fruitful year control, 
Since first, obedient to thy word, 
He started from the goal, 
Has cheer’d the nation with the joys 
His orient beams impart :— 
But, Jesus! ’tis thy light alone 
Can shine upon the heart. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Inre.uicence.—By the Royal Mail 
steamship Europa, which arrived at Halifax, on 
the 11th inst., Liverpool dates to the 30th inst., 
have been received 

The latest dates from the Crimea were to the 
19h ult. The Allies then held the road from 
Cape Babate Simferopol Their main body was 
posted on a smai! river, north of a parallel with 
the Alma. The Russians were posted on the 
Alma. The whole force of the latter is said to be 
only 45,000 men. The Allies expect to com- 
mence their march, and to crossthe Alma on the 
2ist. A rumor prevailed in Paris, that a battle 
between the Russians and the Allies, took place on 
the 19th ult., and that the Russians were forced to 
retire from the field. The Tartar —— of the 
Crimea sympathize with the Allies, and twenty 
thousand of them had offered their services 
against the Russians, and had been accepted. 

In Wallachia, the Turkish army was fortifying 
its positions to be ready to meet any attack which 
might be made by the Russians. Their pickets 
were pushed forward to the Pruth, and batteries 
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were being constructed on its right bank. They 
would also fortify Galatz. Only two battalions will 
remain at Bucharest, but smal! detachments will 
occupy the various points on the left of the 
Danube. The main body of the Russians in Bes- 
sarabia was concentrating near Ismail. 

There is nothing important from Asia. Schamy] 
has effected a junction with his Lieutenant, and 
threatens an immediate attack on ‘Tiflis. 

A division of the Polish artillery had deserted 
from the Russian forces to the Turks. 

Intelligence from the Baltic states, that the bom- 
bardment of Revel has been ordered. ; 

In the White Sea, the British fleet have burned 
the thriving town of Kola. 

Austro: Prussian notes were circulating among 
the German States, and a Russian note had been 
issued, calling upon Austria to define, categori- 
cally, what it means by German interests. 

The Prussian note presented to the Diet pro- 
mises a moral support to the four guarantees re- 
quired from Russia, but urges a postponement of 
the subject. 


Encianp.—Capt. M’Clure and his crew of the 
Polar expedition, had arrived at Cork. 


Spain.—The Madrid correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times asserts that the Spanish authorities hold 
proof of Pierre Soulé’s connection with the in- 
surrection. the information having been obtained 
from Soulé’s negro servant. Soule was in Paris. 


Cuina.—The dates from Canton are to 8 mo 
5th. Canton was still besieged by the insurgents, 
and was expected to fall into their hands in a few 
days. For some time past the “ Triads”’ in the 
province of Kwang-tung have been surprising vil- 
lages, towns and cities, and plundering all within 
their reach. At the last dates they had concentra- 
ted at the populous city of Tatshan, and taken it 
with the assistance of the rabble of the town. 
This had caused such consternation, that numbers 
of the wealthy people of the city and vicinity, 
and even of Canton, were leaving for Macao aud 
other places. 

On the river, piracy existed to an unprecedented 
extent, threatening to put an eotire stop to trade. 


Borneo.—The rebellion of the Chinese settlers 
in Borneo against the government, has been sub- 
dued by the Dutch troops, who have captured the 
strong hold of the rebels, aud obliged them to pay 


the expenses of the war, and the damages done 
by them to traders. 


Nicaracua.—The revolutionists have obtained 
possession of the country, with the exception of 
the capital, where the war still rages, each party 
having half the town fortified. The city is the 
scene of continual conflicts, and is half in ruins 
in consequence. 

Buenos Ayres.—At the last dates, President Ur- 
quiza was so ill that his life was despaired of. 


Mexico.—Acapulco is again blockaded by two 
Mexican vessels. Gen. Alvarez, after taking Ay- 
ulta and destroying the fortifications, fell back on 
Providencia, in consequence of the breaking out 
of the cholera. 

New Grewava —A battle between the govern- 
ment troops and the revolutionists is reported to 


have taken place on the 23d ult., resulting in the 
defeat of the latter. 


Istumus.—The Panama railroad is finished and 
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in operation, to the summit, leaving only eight 
miles of mule carriage, over a road which can 
now be easilytraversed in about three hours. 


The steamer Baltic arrived at New York on the 
evening of the 16th inst , with news from Europe, 
four days later than previous arrivals. A great 
battle is reported to have been fought in the 
Crimea. On the 2ist ult., the Allies stormed the 
Russian entrenchments, after four hours fighting. 
The Allies are said to have lost in killed and 
wounded 2800 men, while the loss of the Russians 
is stated at 6000. The Russians under Menschikoff, 
rallied, and were a second time defeated on the 
23d. Another rallying took place, and a third 
deteat was sustained. The Russians retreated 
into Sebastopol, which was beleaguered by sea and 
land. Fort Constantine was carried by storm, and 
blown up. The city and Russian fleet were bom- 
barded by the Allies, and ten ships of the line 

| burnt or sunk. Twenty-two thousand prisoners 
were taken, and the Russians loss in killed and 
| disabled at Sebastopol alone, is estimated at 
| 18,000. The last despatch reported that Men- 
| schikoff had surrendered, the French and English 
flags being displayec in triumph at Sebastopol. 
The accounts, however, respecting these san- 
guinary transactions, are very conflicting. 


Domestic.—A bed of Gypsum of the purest 
quality, 700 feet thick and many miles in extent, 
has been discovered at the head waters of the 
Wachita, Brazos and Red rivers. 


The reported loss of the Arctic, mentioned in 
our last, proves but too true. On the 27th ult, 
about noon, she came into collision with the 
French screw steamer Vesta, ina dense fog off the 
banks of Newfoundland. She was soon iound to 
be leaking fearfully ; the pumps were set to work 
and the vessel headed for the land, supposed to 
be about fifty miles distant. IJneffectuai efforix 
were made to stop the leak, and to lighten the 
vessel ; but in less than an hour, the water extin- 
guished the fires, and all hope was lost. The 
boats were speedily filled, principally by the fire- 
men and sailors, leaving most of the passenyers 
on board. The latter are stated to have behaved 
with great coolness and resignation, and mantully 
seconded the Captain and one of his officers, in 
their exertions to save as many as possible. A 
raft was constrocted, but before it was finished 
the ship was evidently sinking, and as many as 
it could sustain rushed upon it, the remainder be- 
ing carried down with the vessel. Captain Luce 
and a few others, after rising again to the surtace, 
got upon fragments of the wreck, and after floating 
46 hours, were rescued by a passing vessel 

Of the six boats launched, two reached the 
shore, and athird was picked up by a vessel 
bound for Quebec. The fate of the others is yet 
unknown. Of 233 passengers and 150 officers 
and crew, on board at the time of the disaster, 
only 21 of the former, and 54 of the latter, are 
known to have been saved. 

The Vesta, though much injured, arrived safely 

| at St. Johns on the 30th ult. 


The returns thus far received of the late elec- 
tion, leave no room for doubt that the State has 
given a large majority against the prohibitory li- 
quor law. James Pollock, the Whig and anti- 
Nebraska candidate for Governor, has been elect- 
ed by a large majority. 





